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in the way of improvements in and about the Valley, and requested a 

small additional appropriation for the purpose of making interesting 

points more accessible, and of removing all charges or tolls on ladders 

feiries, bridges, &c. They also asked for a sufficient sum for the salary 

of the Guardian and his assistant, so that one or the other might be able 

to be on the spot during all the season for visitors, it having been found 

that careless or malicious persons would injure or even cut down the trees 

and shrubs, or set them on tire, unless some person, armed with the 

authority of the State, was at hand to prevent such mischief. Besides all 

this, reference was made to the case of certain settlers in, and claimants 

to, portions of the Yosemite Valley, to which the attention of the reader 

will hare to be called for a short time. And in order to understand the 

condition of things, it will be necessary to go back and give a brief 

account of the discovery and occupation of the Valley, embodying in 

this account some particulars with which it will always be interesting for 
travellers to be acquainted. ° 

the whites living on the streams which head in the vicinity of the 
1 osemite had, in 1850, found themselves unable to live in peace with the 
few scattered Indians in that region, and after some murders and much 
trouble, a military company was formed to drive them out of the country. 
In the course of the skirmishing and fighting which took place, it was 
ascertained that the Indians had a stronghold or retreat far up in the 
mountains, in which they thought that they could take refuge, and 
remain without the slightest danger of being found. This place of refuse 
was the Yosemite Valley, and this was the way in which it first came 
to be heard of by white people. Of course the curiosity of the settlers was 
excited, in regard to this stronghold, and, in the spring of 1851, an 
expedition was organized, under the command of Captain Boliim- to 
explore the mountains and discover and drive out the Indians from' their 
fastness. This was in March, 1851. Under the guidance of an old chief, 
named Tenaya, whose name is perpetuated in the beautiful lake which 
lies between Mt. Hoffmann and Cathedral Peak, and in the branch of the 
Merced river heading in that lake, (see Plate XXVI. ) the party reached the 
a ey, diove out the Indians, killed a few, and “made peace” with the 
rest, who were terribly disheartened at this unceremonious invasion, on the 
part of the whites, into what they had supposed to be their impregnable 
ictieat. Everything seems to have remained quiet in the region until 
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not stated, by the Indians in the Valley, and two of them killed and 
buried near the Bridal Veil Meadow. This led to another expedition into 
the Valley by the Mariposa battalion, who killed some and drove out 
the rest of the Indians ; these took refuge with the Monos, on the eastern 
side of the Sierra, but got into difficulty there, and, escaping with a lot 
of stolen horses, were followed back to the Y osemite by the Monos, where 
a battle was fought resulting in the almost entire exteimination of the 
Yosemite tribe. Since that time the Valley has been annually visited 
by the Monos at the time of the ripening of the acorns, for the purpose of 
laying in a stock of this staple article of food ; but the number of Indians 
actually and permanently resident in and about the Yosemite oi the 
Mariposa Grove is very small. Like the rest of the so-called “diggers” 
in California, they are a miserable, degraded and fast- disappearing set 
of beings, who must die out before the progress of the white man's 
civilization, and for whom there is neither hope nor chance. 

The Indian residents in and about the Yosemite Valley are said to 
have been a mixed race, made up of the disaffected of the various tribes 
from the Tuolumne to King’s River.* But little is known of their 
language ; but it is well ascertained that they had a name for every 
meadow, cliff and water-fall in and about the \ alley. The families of 
the tribe had each its special “reservation” or tract set apart for its use, 
each of these, of course, having its distinct appellation. It were much 
to be desired that these names could be retained and perpetuated, but 
it is impossible ; — they have already almost passed into oblivion. They 
are so long, so uncertain in their spelling and meaning, that they have 
never been adopted into general use and never will be. The only one 
which is current is that of the Valley itself— “Yosemite,” and this, it 
appears, is not the name given to the Vallejo by the Indians ; the word 
means “Grizzly Bear,” and was probably the name of a chief of the 
tribe ; or, perhaps, this was the name given to the Valley by the band of 
Indians driven out by the whites in 1851. Such would seem to be the 
case, from the fact that the name became current at that time. At 
all events, it is well known that the present Indian name of the Valley is, 
not Yosemite, but Aliwahnee. 

While our party was at the Yosemite, in 1866, the services of a person 
designated as the most reliable Indian interpreter in the region were 

* See Dr. BunneH’s account of the “Indian War” in Hutchings’s California Magazine, and in the “ Scenes in 
California,” by the same author. 




